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EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CON- 
TRIBUTORS. — XXXI. 


By the Editors of the Smart Set. 

The aim of the Smart Set, in general, is 
to interest and amuse the more civilized and 
sophisticated sort of reader — the man or 
woman who has lived in large cities, and 
read good books, and seen good plays, and 
heard good music, and is tired of politicians, 
reformers, and the newspapers. It is not 
what is known as a popular magazine ; it 
hasn’t a circulation of 1,000,000 a month, 
and it never will have. This fact frees it 
from any necessity to take a hand in the up- 
lift, or to pretend that it is made sad by the 
sorrows of the world. It assumes that its 


typical reader, having a quarter in his pocket 
to spend for a magazine without either 
gaudy pictures in it or “inspirational” rub- 
bish, is quite satisfied with both the world 
and himself, and that even if he isn’t, there 
are times when he doesn’t want to worry 
over schemes of improvement. It is at such 
times that the Smart Set tries to reach him. 
It offers him, on a small scale, the kind of 
intelligent entertainment that such a play as 
Shaw’s “Cesar and Cleopatra” offers 
on a large scale, or Strauss’s “Der Rosen- 
kavalier ” 

That is, 
The fact that it often falls a good deal short 


him 


on a still larger scale. 
as we have said, it tries to do so. 


is one to which we are already painfully privy 
We do the with the means at 
hand. If Conrad’s “ Youth” were 
yet unpublished, and if Conrad offered it to 
us tomorrow, we'd mortgage our 


best we can 
Joseph 


salaries to 
buy it, and stop the presses to get it into the 
next For Anatole France’s “ The 
Revolt of the Angels” we'd do the same ; or 
for anything by 


number. 


Arthur Schnitzler as good 
as “Anatol”; or for a play by Lord Dun- 
sany comparable to “The Green Gods from 
the Mountains”; or ( supposing it new ) for 
John Millington Synge’s “Riders from the 
Sea”; or for ‘one of John Masefield’s sea 
songs ; or for a ballad by Otto Julius Bier- 
or for an essay by Walter Pater ; 
or for a single epigram by Oscar Wilde. 
Failing such masterpieces, we take the next 
best that offers, and whether that next best 
be by so well-known a man as Dunsany or 
Dreiser, or by some clever youth just out of 
college, it is all one to us. We read per- 
sonally every piece of printable manuscript 
that comes into this office, and we are un- 
feignedly delighted every time a newcomer 
sends in something that is good. 

With this programme, it must be plain 
that we do not want the conventional senti- 


baum ; 
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mentality of the cheap magazines, the rub- 
ber-stamp stuff that presents old ideas, old 
situations, old points of view. For example, 
we don’t want war stories ; they were all 
written when Zola wrote “The Attack on 
the Mill,” and the best of them that are now 
getting into type are feeble and empty. 
Again, we don’t want newspaper stories, or 
stories of the Canadian Northwest, or stories 
about prostitutes, or political stories, or 
stories of the occult, or stories of A. D. 2,000, 
or stories of the cow country, or stories 
about artists or authors : we believe that all 
of these have been overdone, and that civi- 
lized readers are tired of them. Yet again, 
we don’t want plays in which, as the cur- 
tain rises, the heroine is explaining the plot 
into a telephone, or in which either burglars 
or married women come to the apartments 
of rich New York bachelors, or in which 
husbands - come home unexpectedly to find 
their wives kissing their best friends ; we 
believe that these, too, have been done to 
death. Yet again, we don’t want anything 
“delightfully optimistic,” whether in play 
form, in story form, or in any other form : 
we believe that the persons who enjoy such 
mush know where to get it, and that they do 
not look for it in the Smart Set. 

True enough, some of the things in our 
index expurgatorius occasionally edge into 
the magazine, but that is only saying that 
we are weak mortals, and not as good edi- 
tors as we ought to be. We take, as we say, 
the best that offers, and authors would help 
us a lot if they offered less commonplace 
and stupid stuff, and more novel, original, 
and lively stuff. Anything that is thoroughly 
new is doubly welcome ; we always try to 
give originality the right of way. Every 
other article in our code is subordinate to 
this one. If you have an idea that is 
genuinely new, the Smart Set is the place 
for it ; but please don’t try to fool us with 
old ones in false faces ! 

Some authors seem to have a notion that 
the Smart Set wants only society stories. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous. The 
magazine addresses itself, not merely to 
what are called ( by the newspapers ) society 


people, but to all persons who are well-fed, 
educated, worldly-wise, and of good taste. 
Naturally enough, these persons are more 


_ interested in their own class than they are in 


the struggles and aspirations of garment 
workers, pickpockets, Pullman porters, pot- 
house politicians, and missionaries to the 
heathen, and so the people of our stories 
are usually well-fed and worldly-wise, too, 
but we like to think that our readers put 
human interest and artistic value above 
mere milieu and point of view, and we'd 
print a new Mulvaney story, if we could get 
it, as gladly as we'd print a new Henry 
James story. 

Our present chief need is for novelettes of 

from 15,000 to 25,000 words. A _ novelette, 
remember, is not a short novel but a long 
short story ; its internal structure must be 
that of the short story ; it must get under 
way, like a short story, in the very first 
paragraph. We desire a rapid dramatic 
action in our novelettes, and after that, 
dialogue with wit in it. We are very hos- 
pitable in this department ; we have printed 
detective stories, domestic comedies, stories 
of international society, stories of the super- 
vin-rouge Bohemia ; we have even printed a 
novelette with an undertaker for its hero. 
But spare us the Eternal Triangle! It 
begins to crinkle and lose its shape. It has 
done service in too many bad novelettes. . 
If you send in a novelette, attach a brief 
summary of the plot, say in 250 words. 
Don’t try to sell us anything until you have 
read two or three issues of the magazine 
from cover to cover, and so know some- 
thing of our requirements. 

As for short stories, we have indicated 
some of our likes and dislikes, and a glance 
at the magazine will tell the rest of the tale. 
We desire, above all things, good workman- 
ship. We send back many stories that, with 
interesting ideas in them, are crudely 
written. We believe that our readers have 
a sense of style, that they see the difference 
between a short story by Lord Dunsany or 
Lilith Benda and an ordinary short story. 
. . . We use. essays, too, and never have 
enough of them. But they must be essays 
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that avoid the usual labored whimsicality 
and triteness of thought, and plough up 
some new ground. Here style is two-thirds 
of the battle. We'd make room any month 
for an essay that showed truly distinguished 
writing, no matter how much its doctrines 
outraged our private notions of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. 

Poetry? We print twenty or thirty 
poems every month, and a good many of 
them get into the anthologies. But don’t 
send us sentimental things of the Poet’s 
Corner variety ; we are tired of odes to the 
meadow thrush, and war-songs arguing that 
the death of a soldier is a grief to his 
mother, and clumsy attempts at vers libre, 
and lyrics of amour in which “heart” 
rhymes with “ part,” or “blush” with “ lush,” 
or “love” with “dove.” 


Our short prose pieces, no doubt, you 
know ; a dozen other magazines are imitating 
them. We want novelty, cleverness, good 
writing : a little prose poem, a piece of wit, 
a felicitous turn of phrase — above all, what 
we have never had before. And so with 
epigrams. Please don’t send us puns, or 
platitudes, or cribs from Oscar Wilde. We 
have never had half enough good epigrams. 

In conclusion, there are two things for 
authors to remember. First, we employ no 
Readers, and all manuscripts not downright 
impossible are read by one of the two of us. 
Secondly, we try to make every decision 
within a week, and every accepted manu- 
script is paid for immediately, without any 
regard to the date of publication. 


George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken. 
New York, N. Y. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR “SAID.” 


[as Se”... See ee” .. « 3 
said,” . .. “she said” — thus recurs the 
colorless “said” in many good stories that 
are otherwise well told. It is sometimes en- 
countered so often that the reader is bored 
by the mere monotony of it. 

Painstaking writers avoid this in numerous 
ways. In the first place straight dialogue is 
usually intelligible and effective without tack- 
ing a “said she” or a “he said” on every 
speech. Where the identity of the speaker is 
clear, an adverb characterizing his or her 
manner may be used, without the “ said,” — 
thus : “‘I suppose so’ — indifferently.” The 
identity as well as the manner of the speaker 
may be indicated by following the spoken 
words by a short sentence mentioning the 
speaker and describing his or her manner — 
for example, “‘I suppose so.’ Mary ap- 
peared indifferent. ” 

Again, one sometimes sees an awkward at- 
tempt to characterize the speaker’s manner 
by the use of an adverb or adverbial phrase 


where the idea could be conveyed by a fitting 
verb denoting speech. “‘It’s sore,’ John said 
complainingly,” or “‘It’s sore,’ John said in 
a complaining tone,’ are not so good as 
“*Tt’s sore,’ John complained.” 

Writers will find it profitable to compile a 
list of verbs that may be used instead of the 
common and inexpressive “said.” The 
writer should keep the list within easy reach 
as he writes ; or, after finishing his story, he 
should go over the manuscript to see how 
many “ said’s” can be omitted entirely or dis- 
placed with discretion by more colorful and 
expressive verbs. 

The following list of verbs that are being 
used by writers who are careful not to use a 
“said” when a better verb can be used was 
compiled from some fifty or so magazine 
stories, with additions from a list of “ varia- 
tions of ‘said’” contributed to THE WRriITER 
for February, 1891, by Arthur C. Grissom, 
who says: “The intelligent use of such 
words materially emphasizes a_ situation, 
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lends naturalness, vividness, and force to the 
narrative, and evinces a mastery of the true 
art of story-telling, a prime principle of 
which is the expression of much meaning in 








a few words.” 


acceded 
accepted 
accounted 
accused 
acknowledged 
acquiesced 
added 
adjured 
admitted 
admonished 


babbled 
bandied 
bantered 
barked 
bawled 
began 
begged 
bellowed 


cachinnated 
cackled 
calculated 
called 
cautioned 
certified 
challenged 
chanted 
charged 
chattered 
chided 
chimed in 
chuckled 
claimed 
cogitated 


debated 
decided 
declaimed 
declared 


A 


advised 
affirmed 
agreed 
alleged 
alluded 
amended 
announced 
answered 
apologized 
approved 


B 


beseeched 
besought 
blazed 
blubbered 
blundered 
bluffed 
blurted 
blustered 


S 
coincided 
commanded 
commenced 
commented 
communed 


communicated 


complained 


complimented 


conceded 
concluded 
confessed 
confided 
confirmed 
consented 
considered 


D 
denied 


denounced 
deplored 
deposed 


argued 
asked 
assented 
asserted 
asseverated 
assumed 
assured 
attested 
averred 


avowed 


boasted 


boomed 
bragged 
breathed 
bristled 
broke in 
burst out 


cons¢ led 
consulted 
contended 
continued 
contradicted 
ce voed 
corrected 
counselled 
countered 
cried 
croaked 
crooned 
crowed 
cut in 


determined 
directed 
disagreed 
dissembled 


defended 
demanded 
demurred 


echoed 
ejaculated 
eluded 
encouraged 
ended 
enjoined 


faltered 
finished 
flamed out 
flared 


gasped 
gibbered 
gloated 
granted 
grated 


hailed 

hallo« ved 
hastened 
hazarded 


ignored 
illustrated 
implied 
implored 
important 
imprompted 
imputed 
incited 
indulged 


jabbered 
jangled 
jeered 


lamented 
lauded 
laughed 





derided 
described 
despaired 


E 


entreated 
enumerated 
enunciated 
equivocated 
evaded 


exclaimed 


F 


flashed 
flashed out 
flattered 
flouted 


G 


greeted 
grinned 
groaned 
growled 
grumbled 


H 


hinted 
hissed 
hooted 


inferred 
informed 
interpolated 
inquired 
insinuated 
insisted 
instigated 
instructed 
interceded 


J 


jerked out 
jested 
joined in 
L 
lectured 


lied 


doubted 
drawled 


excused 
exhorted 
explained 
exploded 
expostulated 
exulted 


fluttered 
followed 
fumed 


grunted 
guessed 
gulped 
gurgled 
gushed 


howled 
hummed 


hurled 


interjected 
interposed 
interrogated 
interrupted 
invited 
itemized 
iterated 


jubilated 
judged 
juggled 


lisped 
located 














magnified 


maintained 


marvelled 
meddled 

meditated 
mentioned 


named 
narrated 


objected 
observed 


palavered 
panted 
parleyed 
persisted 
perused 
piped 
pitied 
pleaded 


quavered 
queried 


railed 
ranted 
rasped 
reasoned 
reassured 
rebuked 
recanted 
reckoned 
recited 
recounted 
reflected 


said 
sang out 
saluted 
scoffed 
scolded 


M 
mimicked 
moaned 
modified 
moralized 
mouthed 
moved 


N 


nominated 
noted 


oO 
offered 
opposed 


P 


pledged 
pondered 
prated 
predicted 
proceeded 
proclaimed 
promised 
prompted 


Q 


questioned 
quibbled 





R 
refused 
recretted 
reiterated 
rejoined 
remarked 
reminded 
remonstrated 
repeated 
replied 
reported 
reproved 


Ss 


sneered 
snickered 
snorted 
sobbed 
selaced 


multiplied 
mumbled 
murmured 
mused 
muttered 


notified 
nodded 
numbered 


ordered 
owned 


proposed 
propounded 
protested 
purred 
pursued 

put in 
puzzled 


quizzed 
quoth 


requested 
resented 
resisted 
responded 
resumed 
retorted 
returned 
roared 
rumbled 
ruminated 


sputtered 
squeaked 
stammered 
stated 
stormed 
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screamed soliloquized stuttered 
screeched soothed suggested 
seconded sparkled supplemented 
shouted speculated supplied 
shrieked spoke supported 
sibilated spoke up surmised 
sighed spoke out swept in 
smiled spouted swore 
snapped spluttered 
snarled spurted out 

T 
taunted threatened told 
thought thundered 

U 
urged uttered 

Vv 
ventured vociferated vowed 


vilified volunteered vouchsafed 
Ww 
wailed was — reply whined 


wandered was saying 
wanted to know went on 


warbled 


whispered 
wondered 
wheezed worried 


warned whimpered 





Y 


yawned yelled 


vowled 


Not all of these substitutes for “said,” of 
course, have equal value, and they should 
all be used with discretion. The word used 
should fit the case — for instance, the writer 
should not say of a character that “he 
hissed” a phrase that could not possibly be 
hissed. Neither should the writer take so 
much pains to avoid using the word “said” 
that the reader’s attention is called to his 
manetverings, as it is commonly in George 
Randolph Chester’s stories. Always writers 
should remember that the best style is that 
which is transparent, so that the reader gets 
the thought without having his attention 
called to the phraseology in which it is ex- 


pressed. Clyde McLemore. 
Briiincs, Mont. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRriTER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 





* * . 
Sometimes fiction is based on fact, and 
sometimes the events of real life closely par- 


allel occurrences imagined by the fiction writer. 


Three recent instances of coincidence of fact 
with fiction are worthy of attention. It ap- 
pears that James Lane Allen’s story, “A 


Cathedral Singer,” which is woven about the 
new Cathedral of St, John the Divine in New 
York, corresponds in almost every detail with 
a real story which is within the experience of 
the cathedral staff but which was not ap- 
parently known to Mr. Allen before he wrote 
his book. The facts are disclosed by the 
Dean of the cathedral, the Very Rev. William 
M. Grosvenor, in a review which he has 
written of the Allen story. To the cathedral, 
the Dean writes, there came a lady with for- 
tunes broken. She and her boy had sought 
out New York as a city of opportunity and 
generosity. She sang for a pittance, he sold 
papers. They found the cathedral and the 
old building where the boys sang. The choir- 
master developed the boy’s voice and he is 
now one of the best singers in the cathedral. 
In this case fact is happier than fiction, for 
so far the real story has not been marred by 
tragedy. 


Another case is noted by Julius Chambers 
in the Brooklyn Eagle. In 1893 the Authors’ 
Club of New York published a book, to which 
each member of the club contributed. Mr. 
Chambers’s contribution was a story in which 
the city editor of a metropolitan newspaper 
secured a “scoop” while at the telephone by 
overhearing the noise attendant upon a mur- 
der. The other day, while David Green of 
Brooklyn was talking by telephone with his 
brother in Manhattan, his brother asked him 
to hold the line because some customers had 
just come in. While thus waiting Mr. Green 
heard a shot over the telephone, and gave the 
alarm to the police, who found that his 
brother had been murdered. 


The third case is a parallel between George 
W. Cable’s story “ Posson June” and the re- 
cent experience of a New Orleans clergyman 
in the Chicago slums. In both the fact and 
the fiction the clergymen came from a distant 
section, innocent and on a good errand. Both 
were led into temptation, sinned, and lost their 
money. Both by a lucky accident recovered 
it and went home to repent. It appears, 
therefore, that a writer might base a story on 
an actual occurrence and stifl be accused of 
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plagiarizing the work of a writer of which he 
might be wholly ignorant. W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET, 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writep for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


work, 

The editor of the London Academy, quoted 
in the May WRITER, is one of a large class 
of correctors of other people’s English who 
use a microscope by preference to the naked 
eye. The process leads to curious absurdities. 
He says : “‘ Perfect’ to us has always meant 
perfect. A thing can no more be ‘almost per- 
fect’ than it can be ‘almost infinite.’ ” 

If this statement is true, then there is some- 
thing radically wrong with most of the users 
of English, great and common, now, and for 
some centuries past. Personally, I should 
say, on grounds of both science and art, that 
“almost perfect”. is an expression that has 
more frequent warrant than “perfect”; for 
the latter is purely an ideal, the former some- 
thing we see frequently. The carefully made 
casting, for instance, is likely to be almost, 
but it is never quite, a perfect casting from 
the mould. A _ skillful draughtsman makes 
an almost perfect circle, and even nature 
makes some rather clever attempts at nearly 
perfect crystals. 

As to “almost infinite,” we see less of it 
than we do of approximate perfection, 
because we have so many finite perfections 
or standards, but few, if any, finite infinites. 
Yet, logically, an almost infinite thing is easily 
conceived of, and is, in every sense, a reality, 
though a reality obviously hard to lay hands 
on. For instance, one less than an infinite 
number of miles, minutes, or criticisms of 
plain English, is certainly an “ almost infinite 
number of them. An “almost infinite” num- 
ber of similar illustrations could be given — 
literally, because there is an almost infinite 
number of things that could exist in infinite 
numbers. The fact that people often use the 
phrase recklessly is no fault of the phrase 
itself. 

Again, in Mr. Pemberton’s interesting ar- 


’ 


ticle on “Preparation for Proofreading” we 
are told that the on-to-his-job proofreader 
develops the useful capacity to transfix “ later 
on” and “close up the house.” The mislead- 
ing microscope again. 

When the mate in Joaquin Miller’s great 
poem grumbled to Columbus, the latter, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pemberton, should have 
proofread his reply : “Sail on, and on, and 
on” and made it just “Sail, sail.’ Why? 
Because if “later” sufficiently implies the con- 
tinued or continuing passage of time, “ sail,” 
in the absence of any farther description such 
as “back,” “starboard,” or “larboard,” would 
have sufficiently implied the continued im- 
pulsion forward of the ship. 

In respect to such expressions as “ later 
on” and “close up,” again it is true that 
hosts of both elegant and vulgar-tongued 
folk — in fact the larger part of the living 
and the dead of the Anglo-Saxon race have 
committed this “error”; but of course it 
could n’t be an error, for it is impossible for 
a great body of people to use speech without 
thereby legitimating it, as it were. 

The farmer looks at the horse that has 
been abused and worked on hard roads. He 
notes the horse’s joints, his general ap- 
pearance, his painful movements. “ He’s all 
stove up,” is the way the farmer puts it. 
What can you make of the “up” there, or 
the “stove,” too, for that matter ? There are 
a hundred such cases of “up,” alone, and the 
master poets and essayists of the language 
were tickled to death to furnish some of the 
most “flagrant” of them! Try to improve 
on these common expressions, with regard 
both to exactness and repleteness of meaning ? 
If you can, then you are greater in your one 
little person than all of the hundreds of 
millions down the ages. 

Theodore S. Solomons. 


Santa Ciara, Calif. 


Observing the letter from W. J. L. re- 
garding an author’s creative capacity for a 
given number of hours, I beg to say that on 
one occasion I had a singular experience. 
As thought with me is usually too rapid for 
my fingers to keep pace with it, and as my 
ideas at certain times flow with an alarming 
and unnatural celerity, my output for one 
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day was in the neighborhood of twenty thou- 
sand words! This may seem impossible, 
but it is an actual fact that I wrote this 
number at one sitting. I arose early, fired 
with many ideas, and commenced feverishly 
before breakfast, not ceasing until around 
ten at night. I had only a little food, de- 
ducting about two hours for eating. The 
composition was not a finished prose piece, 
but the outline in sketchy form of what was 
to be an autobiographical novel. In a sense 
it was not all really creative, for I was draw- 
ing upon my memory of real events. As I 
recall, the pages counted up to eighteen thou- 
sand words by the dinner hour. I write 
very rapidly and very illegibly when in this 
almost trance state, feeling little or no effort. 
After this singular experience I felt re- 
freshed and elated. It probably will never 
happen again in my lifetime. 
Blanche Shoemaker \agstaff 

New York, N. Y. 

I could n’t help laughing at the dazed and 
almost incredulous condition of “W. J. L.” 
over the account of the “hack-writer” who 
wrote 9,800 words in one day. But “W. J. 
L.” needn't be astonished. I can’t say for 
certain, but there is no doubt in my own 
mind as to the identity of this writer 
time ago I received several checks 
publishing company, and them was 
one, put in by mistake, intended for the 
in question. I forwarded the check 
to ‘him, and in his note of acknowledgment 
he wrote :— 

“This has been a ripper of a day for me. 
I have been guilty of writing 9,000 words, 
over eight names. 


Some 
from a 
among 


writer 


That is almost indecent : 
but we literary sausage mills get so ‘man- 
ured to things,’ as Mrs. Partington said, 
that nothing shames us, and I am in that lost 
and dissolute state.” 

Now, this letter was written several years 
ago, and I have no doubt that “him as I 
have made mention on,” as Rogue Riderhood 
would say, has gone on writing nine thou- 
sand words a day even unto this day. He 
writes innumerable short fillers, like those 
referred to by Beulah Rector (I wonder if 
she is the daughter of my former class- 
mate), and they bring him in a mint of 


Go and do thou likewise — if you 
3ut probably you can't, any more than 
Henry James could write a Mary E. Wilkins 
J. Mervin Hull. 


money. 


can. 


story. 
Concorp, Mass. 


Oh, that W. J. L.! I have missed the 
signature from those jolly, bright 
little verses in the New York papers — and 
this is his 


familiar 
alibi — writing love-stories ! 
Now, W. J: Lampton, don’t you know you're 
a born humorist — a little not caustic, 
7 and that everything of 
yours is as good a tonic as the tingling au- 
tumn-morning air? Get into the campaign 

on one side or t’other — and write for 
the Times and the Sun. Or come to old 
Philadelphia, and if you are found to have 
the strawberry mark ChkC on your left arm, 
you can head a colyum in the course of time 
or have heart-to-heart talks with correspon- 
dents. Will you, Mr. Editor, give my re- 
gards to W. J. L., and say I strongly advise 


him to stick to his last ? Ben Wistar. 
Put 


frost-ic”’; 


ADELPHIA, Penn. 

In the September Writer, Anne B. Stew- 
art advances a theory that Everybody’s full- 
page lines ( four and one-half to five and 
one-half or six inches wide ) constitute mat- 
ter much more difficult to read than the same 
made up in double-column form (two 
and one-fourth to three inches). She has 
had difficulty in reading pages fourteen inches 
Now the trouble with our eyes is not 
near-sight, but the million slight muscular 
movements of the eyeball, in reading, as ocu- 
lists have told me. Once, engaged purely with 
revision of correction on a well-known work, 
I found my eyes giving out, and was advised 
to take nothing but final reading for a time. 
The change worked wonders — revision from 
an old proof ten inches wide to a fresh copy 
of the same width had been forcing my eyes 


page 


across. 


to a sweep of twenty inches, not counting 
the overlapping central margins. If Mrs. 
Stewart focus near the centre of the 
page, vary the eye to the left and then to the 
right, it becomes easier. Mathematically, in 
the double column, the backward turn, too, 
occurs twice as often. Music proofreaders 
well know this — they must read everything 


will 
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by comparison, folding the manuscript so 
that its staff comes directly below the staff 
in proof. They rarely last more than five 
years in this occupation. 

Newark, N, J. Arthur Pemberton. 


In/THe Writer for September some in- 
teresting remarks were made by Miss Anne 
B. Stewart concerning the advantage of the 
narrow column in reading. I, too, had been 
surprised by Mr. Pemberton’s strange com- 
mendation of the wide column. In my own 
experience I have found the narrow column 
far easier to read than the wide. As Miss 
Stewart asks for the experience and views 
of others, I contribute what may be of in- 
terest. 

Some time ago I made a in a 
paper on “Recent Papyri that 
the columns of writing in the ancient Greek 
papyrus books were very narrow, only two 
or three inches in width ; fhis causes the dis- 
advantage of frequently breaking up words, 
but the advantage of making the eye travel 
less far in reading. 


statement 
Discoveries ” 


Soon after writing this 
my opinion was confirmed by this account of 
a meeting of the Pennsylvania Optical So- 
ciety, found in the Philadelphia Press for 
October 13, 1915: “The width of ordinary 
book columns also came in for condemnation. 
The usual newspaper column is far superior 
to those in books, for it is narrower and does 
not demand quite so 
read it. 


many eye ‘jumps’ to 
Three jumps are ordinarily required 
to read across the line of type in one column, 
and this ought to be all that is required from 
any one’s eyes. These injunctions were laid 
down by Professor Fred A. Woll, of Colum- 
bia University, at the convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Optical Society, in session in the 
Hotel Adelphia roof garden yesterday.” 
Robert C. Horn. 


\LLENTOWN, Penn. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 


will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 


where. ] 


Will Tne Writer kindly give me some 
information as. to the usual custom of the 





editors of daily newspapers in accepting and 
rejecting manuscripts ? 

I have submitted about a dozen poems to 
the same big daily. The first two were pud- 
lished within a day or two, one appearing 
the next morning. Several were returned 
in varying lengths of time, some with the 
usual slip, others with a kind personal letter, 
but at least two were neither published nor 
returned. One of these was a “timely” 
poem, unsuitable for a later date this year. 
Of course they were all properly typewritten 
and accompanied with self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes. 

On one occasion, after waiting several 
months without seeing another “timely” 
poem appear, I wrote for it. It was returned 
at once without an explanation. 

Last month, I sent a song poem, im- 
mediately getting an answer of acceptance, 
the editor saying my verses would appear in 
the Sunday magazine section with illustra- 
tions by a noted artist and that I would be 
paid on publication. The poem appeared 
more than a week ago, with a pretty setting, 
but I have not as yet received any pay. I 
think there may be a certain date in each 
month when payments are made in all de- 
partments. Am I right in this ? 

Do the daily newspapers usually pay for 
verses published ? In my own experience 
they have mentioned pay only for the verses 
published in Sunday’s paper. 

How long should one wait with patience 
before making inquiries ? 

Can you tell me the price usually paid 
music publishers for song poems ? 

I appreciate Tre Writer very much, and 
am introducing it to those of my literary 
friends who are unaquainted with it. 

St. Lovis, Mo. M. W.T 

[ The practice of daily newspapers in deal- 
ing with literary contributions, as distinct 
from news matter, varies so widely that it 
cannot be said there is any general rule. So 
far as there is a rule, it is that daily news- 
papers do not pay for poetry. 
There are some exceptions — the New York 
Sun and the New York Times, for instance, 
— but most newspapers do not even have a 
system for keeping track of verse man‘- 
scripts or for sending a copy of the paper to 


generally 


the author if his offering is printed, although 
the “poetry editors,” so-called, generally try 
to be courteous and return rejected manu- 
scripts if a stamped addressed envelope is en- 
closed. Ina daily newspaper office the news 
is the main thing, and other matters receive 
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comparatively small consideration. Things 
are done promptly, and a poem is likely to 
appear, if accepted, within a day or two after 
it is offered to the editor. In the rush of 
work — newspaper “poetry editors” gen- 
erally have many things to do besides judging 
the verses that come in — manuscripts not 
accepted are soon forgotten, so that if nothing 
is heard from a manuscript within a few 
days it is well for the author to make dis- 
creet inquiry at once. If inquiry is delayed 
the chances are that the manuscript will have 
been destroyed, or buried in an accumulation 
on the editor’s desk, so that it is practically 
lost. Newspaper “poetry editors” often are 
not systematic, and few, if any, of them keep 
a record of verse manuscripts received. 
Some of them, when a poem is accepted, 
keep the accompanying stamped envelope un- 
til the verses are printed and then use it to 
enclose a clipping of the poem, but with the 
best intentions in the world an editor some- 
times forgets to connect the clipping and the 
envelope, and later on may wonder what the 
envelope was for. Many newspaper “ poetry 
editors” assume that the poet reads the paper 
and will see his accepted offering in print. 

As for the song poem printed with prom- 
ise of payment and not paid for after a 
week, “M. W. T.” would do well after wait- 
ing a month to remind the poetry editor of 
his promise, on the assumption that the mat- 
ter has been overlooked. Many newspapers 
pay their outside correspondents once a 
month, and some newspapers require the cor- 
respondents to submit a “ string” — a pasted 
collection of clippings of matter to be paid 
for. Poems featured in a Sunday issue are 
more likely to be paid for than poems printed 
in the ordinary way. There is no customary 
rate of payment for song poems. Editors 
and music publishers or composers pay what 
they see fit, according to their valuation of 
the verse. — w. H. H.] 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


The Picture Play Magazine (70-89 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York ) wants short lively 


special articles that may be illustrated, and 
offers a good market for poems not exceed- 
ing twenty-five lines. Both articles and 
poems must deal with motion pictures in 
some phase. 


The Poetry Review (12 Chauncy street, 
Cambridge, Mass.) is in great need of ar- 
ticles on American poets and poetry. It pays 
on acceptance. 


The Outlaw Magazine (381 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York) would like to examine 
manuscripts of articles treating of existing 
evils that should be remedied. 


The editor of the Rural New-Yorker 
( New York ) writes : “ We have little or no 
need for outside manuscripts, as we have a 
large score of contributors, who take care 
of practically everything we need. On sev- 
eral occasions the statement has been made 
that we were in need of manuscripts. This 
occasioned a perfect flood of matter which 
poured in upon us from all over the country. 
We were absolutely unable to use any of it, 
and it simply caused us a good deal of 
trouble, and in some cases we could not keep 
full track of this flood, so that there was 
some little irritation on the part of the au- 
thors. I would much rather avoid all this 
sort of thing, and the best way to do it is 
to have it clearly understood that we do not 
want any manuscripts whatever, and prefer 
not to have manuscripts sent us. We have 
absolutely no use for them, and I think it 
would be better for all of us if it is clearly 
understood that it will be money and time 
wasted in sending manuscripts to us. There 
is one other thing that I think might well be 
said to some authors. They are not always 
very careful about the appearance of their 
manuscripts. I have had manuscripts come 
here with the pages all mixed up, so that it 
was evident that the author had not gone 
over his work carefully after writing it. In 
other cases the manuscript has been sent 
about so much that it has become shopworn 
and shabby. Of course, a manuscript may 
have a great value and still be dressed up in 
very poor clothing, but some of these people 
will stand a very much better chance of get- 








ting in if they are more careful about the 
appearance of their manuscripts.” 


Pearson’s Magazine, New York City, 
writes: “We do not use stories of more 
than 5,000 words,” 

The Popular Magazine (79 Seventh ave- 
nue, New York ) is looking for a first-class 
detective serial, of 80,000 words or there- 
abouts. 


The Poster (1620 Steger Building, Chi- 
cago ) is not soliciting material, but is al- 
ways glad to examine manuscripts along its 
special line. 


Recreation (2-16 West Thirty-third street, 
New York ) especially needs some short ar- 
ticles of from five hundred to one thousand 
words of interest to sportsmen. 


Snappy Stories and Live Stories (both 
published by the New Fiction Company, 35- 
37 West Thirty-ninth street, New York ) are 
in need of material of all kinds. They use 
novelettes of from 15,000 to 20,000 words ; 
short stories of any length ; one-act plays ,; 
short prose fillers, verses, and epigrams. All 
manuscripts must-have a strong sex interest, 
or be of a very strong and unusual kind. 
Payment on publication. 


Beginning with the November issue, the 
American Boy ( Detroit ) will enter the class 
of fifteen-cent publications, and with the in- 
crease in price there will be a corresponding 


increase in size. From the point of view of 
the writer this will mean a fifty per cent. in- 
crease in the market for short stories and ar- 
ticles appealing to boys of sixteen, so far as 
the American Boy is concerned, as the maga- 
zine will want practically one-half more of 
all the kinds of material which it has pur- 
chased in the past. Stories and features for 
the coming spring and summer issues are 
now particularly desired. 


John Zimmer, 121 North Main avenue, 
Scranton, Penn., is in the market for a short 
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snappy story of from 1,000 to 1,250 words, 
monthly, to be used in the Zimmerette, a 
house organ in the furniture trade. 


Mrs. L. F. Pease, 258 Laurel street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., writes : “As the result of an ar- 
ticle written by Frances Dewar, published in 
the July number of THE WRITER, I am being 
simply deluged with verse material from all 
over the country. The statement that I am 
in the market for verse for my publications 
is unauthorized. 1 am not, and shall not be, 
in the market for such material.” 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) offers prizes of $10, $5, $3, and 
$2 for the four best letters on “ Why I Think 
Environment and Training Stronger Than 
Heredity.” Letters must not exceed 600 
words, and must reach the office of the maga- 
zine by October 20. 


For the best letters entitled “Why I Like 
My Part of the Country,” the American 
Magazine ( New York ) offers prizes of $20, 
$10, and $5. The competition will close 
October 15, and the winning letters will be 
printed in the January number. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Conrad Aiken, who wrote the poem, 
“Movement from a Symphony,” printed in 
the Century for September, was born in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of New Bedford and Cambridge, 
Mass., at the Middlesex School, Concord, and 
at Harvard University. Mr. Aiken is a good 
deal of a traveler, having been to Europe five 
times, walked and bicycled over most of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, and spent a 
good deal of time in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, particularly in Rome. He was in 
London when the war broke out, and expects 
to return there soon. The poem, “ Movement 
from a Symphony,” is a movement from a 
symphony in fact as well as in title, as it is 
part of a book-length poem, entitled “The 
Jig of Forslin, A Symphony of Vicarious 
Adventure,” to be published this month by 
the Four Seas Company, of Boston. Other 











selections from the same poem, entitled, 
respectively, “Miracles,” and “ Meretrix : 
Ironic,” have appeared in the Poetry Journal 
and in Others: A Magazine of the New 
Verse. Mr. Aiken is the author of two books, 
“Earth Triumphant, and Other Tales in 
Verse,” published in 1914 by the Macmillan 
Company, and “ Turns and Movies, and Other 
Tales in Verse,” published during the present 
year by the Houghton Mifflin Company. The 
series of vaudeville poems which gave the 
title to his second book appeared first in thie 
Poetry Journal, and he has had poems in the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Outlook, Poetry, and 
the Little Review, and prose articles on poetry 
in the New Republic and in the Poetry Jour- 
nal. 


Phyllis Bottome, author of the serial novel, 
“The Dark Tower,” now running in the Cen- 
tury, is a granddaughter of Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome, so well known in America as the 
founder and president of the society of the 
King’s Daughters. Miss Bottome’s father, 
the Rev. W. M. Bottome, lived and preached 
for many years in England, but was for five 
years rector of Grace Church, Jamaica, Long 
Island, and Miss Bottome spent much of her 
childhood in America, although she was born 
in England. She published her first novel in 
England at the age of seventeen, on the ad- 
vice of Andrew Lang, and her subsequent 
novels have many of them been published on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Many of her 
short stories have appeared in the Century 
and in the Smart Set. 


Mary 


“ Bridges 


Browne Donoho, whose - story, 
3urned,” in McClure’s for Septem- 
ber, is her first to be published, was born in 
Seguin, Texas, and for the past twelve years 
has made her home in San Antonio, wher: 
she is on the reportorial staff of the San An- 
tonio Daily Light. Miss Donoho 
in the University of 


a winter taught school in 


has don 
Chica: 


special work 


and for Mexico 
Herman D. Levinson, who had a poem, en- 
titled “My Love,” in the Delineator for 
August, is a Philadelphia lawyer, who writes 
occasionally 


for the magazines. Since he 
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wrote the Delineator poem he has been work- 
ing mostly on plays, and the Bloch Publishing 
Company, of New York, will publish four of 
them this Autumn. 


Christine Whiting Parmenter, whose story, 
“The Perfect Lover,” was printed in the 
September number of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, is the wife of Dr. Kenneth R. 
Parmenter, a physician of Framingham, 
Mass., and a sister of the late Kate Whiting 
Patch, who is remembered for her contribu- 
tions to the Century, Harper’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals. Mrs. Parmenter was born 
in Plainfield, N. J. The habit of writing has 
been hers from girlhood, but it is only re- 
cently that her contributions have appeared 
in print. 


Howard P. Rockey, whose novelette, “ The 
Pseudo Mrs. Foxhall,” appeared in the Sep- 
tember Parisienne, was formerly a newspaper 
man, but is now associated with a prominent 
New York advertising agency. For the past 
six years his work has been appearing in the 
Munsey magazines, Pearson’s, the Smart Set, 
Young’s Magazine, Short Stories, and Town 
Topics, and one of his stories will appear 
shortly in the Red Book. Mr. Rockey also 
writes under the pseudonym, Howard De 
Witt. 

Julian Rothery, whose story, “Pride,” in 
the August Century, was followed by “ The 
Winning Hand,” in the September American, 
is by profession an engineer and explorer, 
and his other writings are technical or semi- 
technical. Mr. Rothery was born in Brook- 
line, Mass., and was graduated as a Master 
of Forestry from Yale University. 


te rial 


The ma- 
for his western stories was gathered 
during his several years in the Federal Forest 
Service in the Rocky Mountains. In recogni- 
tion of his contributions to the knowledge of 
that country, Upper Canada, and the Labra- 
dor Peninsula, he was made a Fellow of the 


Royal Geographical Society, of London. 


Lee Shippey, author of the poem, “ That 
First Day at School,” which appeared in the 
September number of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, is the president of the Missouri Writers 





Guild, and owner of a newspaper in Higgins- 
ville, From boyhood it was his 
ambition to write, but for years it seemed 
hopeless. Then he suddenly lost his sight 
wood alcohol poisoning, and that 
very day the late Alexander Butts, then as- 
sociate editor of the Kansas City Star, read 
verse and liked it. When he 
found that Mr. Shippey was blind and that 
the doctors believed there was only a remote 
possibility that he would see again, but that 
he was eager to work, he gave him work “to 
keep his mind off his troubles.’ So while 
sick in bed, unable to tell day from night, 
Mr. Shippey began dictating a daily column 
of verse and humor, which appeared on thie 
editorial page of the Star, under the heading 
“Tidings of the Times.” He continued do- 
ing that work for two years, and then what 
the doctors called twenty-seventieths of vision 
returned, and he bought the newspaper in 
Mr. Shippey’s wife, Mary 
Woodson Shippey, is also a writer, and her 
poem, “Trench Faith,” was printed in the 
September Southern “Woman's 
while the October Designer 
story, “ The Red Way.” 


Missouri. 
through 


some of his 


Higginsville. 


Magazine, 
will print her 


Robert Gilbert Welsh, author of the verses, 
“Mother,” in the August Century, was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland. He was brought to 
America when a year and a half old, and is 
an American by training and sympathy. For 
the past ten years he has been a newspaper 
writer in New York City. His verse, in both 
free and formal style, has appeared in the 
Century, Scribner's Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Republic, the Indepen- 
dent, and other periodicals, and a brief es- 
say, 3achelordom,” appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. Mr. Welsh is also the author 
of “ Tethered Sheep,” an American folk play, 
which was approved by the manuscript com- 
mittee of the Drama League, 1913-14, and 
was produced in March, 1915, by the Misses 
Lewisohn, at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York City. His “Jezebel,” a one-act 
play, appeared in the Forum for May, 1915. 


Carolyne Whiting, who had a story, “ Jua- 
nita,” in Munsey’s for September, is an ar- 
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tist’s model 
“ Juanita ” 
pened ” 


in New York, 
was a 
into a 


and she says 
random shot. She “hap- 
studio where a conversation 
took place pretty much as she has given it in 
the story. In writing the story, she says, she 
left out everything that did not bear on the 
subject, and invented the ending. It was 
written in an evening, while Miss Whiting 
was still under the spell of the funny artist. 
She was advised to take it to Munsey’s, and 
since having it accepted has tried to sell more 
studio sketches, but without success. 





> 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


his department will be printed articles on 


and practice of advertisement ting, 


» direction of a competent advertising ex- 


imunications referring to this matter 


Wate 


e 


addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
street, Boston, Mass. ] 


DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING. — II. 

A name-plate gives a distinctiveness to a 
firm’s advertisement. 

In former years when advertisers first be- 
gan to use newspaper space to bring their 
wares before the public, there was little, if 
any, thought given to the signature — now 
called the name-plate. The merchant simply 
directed the printer to place his name and 
address at the bottom of the advertisement 
in any style of type that he happened to 
have at hand. 

Such 


usual 


directions at 
thing. 


that time were the 
The name-plate today marks 
the business character, the individuality of a 
firm. 

Thus should have a name- 
plate to catch the eye of a prospective buyer. 
It should combine good taste with read- 
ability. It must be different from the com- 
petitor’s name-plate ; it must be the trade- 
mark of the concern. Present it so that at 
the first glance the reader will say: “ This 
is So-and-so’s advertisement.” 

In small advertisements never use more 
than one name-plate ; but in full-page news- 
paper advertisements it is well to place one 
at the top and one at the bottom so that the 


every firm 
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reader will see the name on either side of 
the fold when the paper is doubled. 

Use your own originality for designing. 
It is not necessary that you should be an 
artist to put the idea on paper ; just outline 
a draft of it as well as you can, so that it 
will be easy to understand. Indicate where 
the letters are to go, and their proper ar- 
rangement. Give a complete description of 
the parts you cannot draw. 

The readers of large advertisements in 
metropolitan newspapers look instinctively 
for the name-plate. Another decided ad- 
vantage of the name-plate is its prominence. 
This means a great saving in space to the 
advertiser in many instances. 

The important feature of a name-plate is 
its distinctiveness. It should be clear and 
not too deep. A _ single-column name-plate 
need not be more than one-half or three- 
quarters of an inch deep. A double-column 
plate should not be more than one inch deep. 
It depends upon the amount of lettering. 
The original drawings of these designs are 
made four or five times larger than the cuts, 
so that they may be reproduced in any 
desired size. 


BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS. 

There is scarcely an advertisement that is 
not improved by the use of an appropriate 
border. The great majority of retail ad- 
vertisers seem to neglect this important part 
of their advertising. 

The Border — Much judgment is neces- 
sary in the choice of a border. You must 
take into consideration the general typo- 
graphical appearance of the paper in which 
the advertisement appears, as well as the 
character of the advertisement itself. 

You will have a clearer idea of my mean- 
ing if you always think of the border as 
something that stands between the advertise- 
ment and the rest of the page. Therefore, 
if the general appearance of the page is 
pretty black and the type of the advertise- 
ment is lightfaced, as it should be, a heavy 
border would give great contrast and would 
quickly arrest attention. 

Fancy borders are used chiefly on book- 
lets, blotters, mailing slips, price-lists, calen- 
dars, and advertising of like character, 





where the border stands by itself, instead of 
sharing the attention with twenty other ad- 
vertisements on a newspaper page. In such 
a case, a fancy border is permissible, because 
the reader is more likely to be attracted by 
the artistic beauty of the border. 

Borders may be substituted for rules, al- 
though it is not always advisable to do this. 
Your own ingenuity and sense of fitness will 
tell you when the substitution may be made 
to advantage. 

It would be well to ask some good printer 
to show you different styles of type and 
borders. Have him explain to you type 
faces and type measurement, borders, orna- 
ments, etc. Ask him also to show you racks, 
galleys, sticks, “live” arid “dead” matter, 
and “live” copy and “dead” copy. You 
will then have a much clearer idea of the art 
of printing. 

Initial letters are used to good advantage 
in booklets, pamphlets, and sometimes in 
newspaper and magazine ads. Ornamental 
initials are extremely useful. Almost any 
printer will have a set, and nearly all print- 
ers have many sets from which to choose. 

Ornaments are very useful in filling up 
blank spaces in type matter. There are 
many styles of ornaments which are cut in- 
dependently from type faces. 

WHITE SPACE. 

The background of an advertisement is 
white space. This important feature of the 
advertisement should be emphasized by the 
contrast between the black and the white. 
Care should be taken not to leave too much 
white space between the several parts of the 
advertisement, as this will make the adver- 
tisement appear disjointed and weak; be- 
sides, when white space costs from a dollar 
to seventy dollars a column inch, it must be 
used efficiently. The margin of white space 
around the advertisement between the type 
matter and the border should be the same 
width all the way around. 


TYPOGRAPHY. 

Used in the introduction and the descrip- 
tive part of an advertisement, body type is 
often called the “gray matter,” and right- 
fully so, for two reasons — first, because a 
mass of small, light-faced type gives a gray 
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effect on white paper, and second, because 
the introduction and the description of the 
article to be advertised require that a good 
deal of the “gray matter” of the brain 
should be used in setting forth the reasons 
why a person should buy the article ad- 


vertised. Joseph Gerard Morgan. 
Boston, Mass. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Tue Bictow Papers Firty Years Arter. Ed- 
ward M. Chapman. Yale Review for October. 

Bacon Acarnst SHAKSPERE. Frederick E. Pierce. 
Yale Review for October. 

A Sout 1n Prison: THe Poems anv LETTERS OF 
X 107. Introduction by Lorin F. Deland. Harper’s 
Magazine for October. 

“Woop anp Stone,” sy Joun Cowper Powys. 
“ A book that beginning writers may read as a study 
in expression.” Henry Mills Alden. Editor’s Study, 
in Harper’s Magazine for October. 

In CALIFORNIA witH Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Illustrated. Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez. Scrib- 
ner’s for October. 

Lonpon Memories. — I. 
Scribner’s for October. 

Tue Licut Tovcn IN JouRNALISM. 
of View, in Scribner’s for. October. 

Movies oF THE Future. With portraits. 
Clure’s for October. 

Fortunes Mave 1N Poputar Sones. E. M. 
Wickes. American Magazine for October. 

Mopern TENDENCIES IN Poetry. Arthur Davison 
Ficke. North American Review for September. 

In Memortam: James Wuitcoms Ritey. George 
North American Review for September. 
Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Brander Matthews. 


The Point 


Me- 


Harvey. 
A Literary CLINIC. 

Atlantic for September. 
Love aS A THEME IN POETRY. 

house. Forum for September. 

Tue Strurr or Poetry. Odell 
Review for September. 

Tue Boys’ Lire of Mark Twain. — Continued. 
Illustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine. St. Nicholas 
for September. 

SterpHen C. Foster’s Romantic Career.  Iilus- 
trated. Charles A. Ingraham. Etude for Septem- 
ber. 

PersonaL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Last Days OF 
StepHEN Foster. Illustrated. Mrs. Parkhurst 
Duer. Etude for September. 

Tue Creator oF Jacos Stant (J. D. Beresford ). 
With portraits. Henry C. Shelley. Book News 
Monthly for September. 

An INTERVIEW wiITH Saran K. Botton. With 
portraits of Sarah K. Bolton, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Victor Hugo, Jean Ingelow, and John Bright. 
Joseph Lewis French. Book News Monthly for 
September. 


Jessie B. Ritten- 


Shepard. Poetry 


Storprorp Avucustus Brooke. Eleanor Hull. 
Fortnightly Review for September. 

Emite Facuet. James F. Mason. 
August 15. 

A JAPANESE ON AMERICAN JOURNALISM. Yone 
Noguchi. Editor and Publisher for August 26. 

NewspaPeR Maxkinc. Jason Rogers. Editor and 
Publisher for September 9, September 16, and Sep- 
tember 23. 

Horace Waite, Famous Journa ist. 
Publisher for September 23. 

Sources or NewspaPer Inrivence. — II, III, 
IV. Willard G. Bleyer. Fourth Estate for August 
19, September 9, and September 16. 

Apotex Ocus ann His New York Times. 
Estate for August 26. 

THE NewspaPers OF New York. 
son. Fourth Estate for September 9. 

Tue Revivat oF Poetry. Henry Adams Bellows. 
Bellman for August 26. 

Our Litzkary 
for August 26. 

Tue Easy Jos or Writinc a Novet. 
Digest for August 26. 

THe Lire or a Rerorter. Arthur L. 
Christian Endeavor World for September 7. 

Tue “ Ap-WriterR.” Crittenden Marriott. 
tian Endeavor World for September 14. 

Dr. Epwarp Everett Hate 1n Evrore. — 
IV. Sradley Gilman. Christian 
August 24 and August 31. 

Dorotuy Canrietp: A Reat AMERICAN NoveList. 
Dorothea Lawrance Mann. Christian Register for 
August 31. 


Dial for 


Editor and 


Fourth 


Henry Watter- 


INDEPENDENCE. Literary Digest 


Literary 
Hanna. 
Chris- 


IIT, 
Register for 


—_@— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


George Moore, the Irish novelist, play- 
wright, and essayist, will visit the United 
States next January to deliver a series of 
lectures. 

Governor Ralston of Indiana has issued a 
proclamation urging a state-wide observance 
of October 7, James Whitcomb Riley’s birth- 
day, as Riley Day. The governor directs 
that the public schools celebrate the day on 
Friday, October 6, and suggests that the 
churches make proper recognition of it on 
the following Sunday. 

A testimonial fund for Mrs. Madison 
Cawein, widow of the Louisville poet, is 
being subscribed in New York. Among 
those who have subscribed are Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Dean Howells, Joseph 
H. Choate, and many others prominent in 
letters and national affairs. 
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The question of literary censorship has 
been brought before the Authors’ League of 
America through the attempted suppression 
of Theodore Dreiser’s book, “ The Genius,” 
by the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, which has demanded not only 
that publication be suspended but that the 
plates and all existing copies be destroyed. 
Although Mr. Dreiser is not a member of 
the league it acceded to the request of his 
publishers that he be permitted to present 
his case before the Executive Committee of 
that body. It was the sense of the Commit- 
tee that “ The Genius” is not subject to cou- 
demnation by the Vice Society, that it is 
neither “lewd, licentious, nor obscene,” that 
the test applied in such cases was narrow 
and unfair and that unless modified it would 
prevent the sale of classics and of 
much of the serious work which is now be- 
ing offered, and that the Authors’ League 
should take such action as may be possible 


many 


to prevent the suppression of the work com- 
plained of. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps’s compre- 
hensive history of the development of Eng- 
lish fiction has just been published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. under the title, “ The Advance 
of the English Novel.” 

“Henry James,” by Ford Madox Hueffer, 
is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

A complete biography of “O. 
written by Professor C. Alphonso 
professor of English at the University of 
Virginia, and a boyhood chum and lifelong 
friend of Mr. Porter, will be published this 
month by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 


Henry,’ 
Smith, 


“An Essay on Metaphor in Poetry,” by 
J. G. Jennings ( New York : Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company ), contains also a discussion of 
the use of metaphor in Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.” 

“The Penny Piper of Saranac,” by Ste- 
phen Chalmers (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany ), is a sketch of Stevenson by one who 
knew him in the Adirondacks. 

“Henry David Thoreau,” by Mark Van 
Doren, is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


John Kendrick Bangs is to be editor 
of the Rambler, a new monthly periodical, 
with offices in Boston, announced to appear 
October 1. Alfred Hampton Moorhouse 
will be the publisher. 

The Champion Magazine (Chicago), 
edited by the negro poet, Fenton Johnson, 
with Emory Elrage Scott, Binga Dismond, 
and Inez Cantey as associate editors, is a new 
publication devoted to the service of the 
negro race, which apparently aims to cover 
every feature of negro activity 
literary, artistic, and athletic. 


— business, 


Frank Harris is again the editor of Pear- 
son’s Magazine. 

Romance (New York) discontinued pub- 
lication with the July issue. 

A petition in bankruptcy filed against, the 
G. W. Dillingham Company, New York, al- 
leges liabilities of $50,000 and assets of $5,000. 

The Dickens 
1,425 

Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 25, aged sixty-five. 

Spalding died at 
aged seventy-six. 


Ward died at 


works of Charles contain 


characters. 


Archbishop 


John L. 
Ill., August 25, 
William 
South Berwick, Me., August 28, aged eighty- 
one. 


Peoria, 


Rev. Dr. Hayes 


Mme. 


Bates ” 


Adolphe Rogé (“Charlotte Fiske 
) died in Cambridge, Mass., Septem- 
ber 1, aged seventy-eight. 

Mrs. Caroline Earle White died at Nan- 
tucket, Mass., September 7, aged eighty-three. 
Josiah died in 
Mass., September 14, aged 


Cam- 
sixty 


Professor Royce 
bridge, 
years. 

José Echegaray died in Madrid September 
15, aged eighty-one. 

Horace White died in New York Septem- 
ber 16, aged eighty-two. 

General Basil W. Duke died in New York 
September 16, aged seventy-six. 

Seth Low died at Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
September 17, aged sixty-six. 

Frank Dempster Sherman died 
York September 10, aged fifty-six. 


in New 
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